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MEXICO AND DEMOCRACY 
Harold P. Marley 


While a delegation of two hundred moving picture extras 
called his name from the street below, five American professional 
people, all active in the cause of labor, listened to Lombardo 
Toledano quietly give his views on many subjects touching the 
Mexican worker. 

Completely insensible to the chant of “‘Lom-bar-do, Lom-bar- 
do,”’ and the many duties which awaited him upon his return 
from labor meetings at Oslo and Geneva, he was almost pains- 
taking in his desire to answer our questions. 

“T believe a new age is coming . . . . an end of the capital- 
ist system,’ he said. ‘‘All of the forces of Europe are working 
for war, and this will lead to scarcity and an eventual crisis.” 

Toledano is the John Lewis of Mexico—head of the Con- 
federation of Mexican Workers (CTM), but there are several 
differences between his organization and the CIO. Born about 
the same time, the CTM represents more of a united front— 
nearly all unions, craft and industrial, other than a scattering 
“company” union, are affiliated. The only rival (CROM) 
is weak and divided. The CTM is an ardent supporter of the 
Cardenas government, just as the CIO supports the New Deal, 
but it is more revolutionary in its ideology. The slogans on the 
banners call for the ultimate power of the proletariat, and on the 
walls are printed cards which assert that the chief end is oppor- 
tunity for all, and suggest that the time of fruition“is at hand. 
Back of the CTM is the PRM, a united front political party 
for peasants, workers, the army and the middle class. In Mexico, 
the teachers’ union is in the CTM a hundred percent. 

The dynamic head of the Mexican labor movement, in his 
forties, is a lawyer and was formerly principal of one of the most 
important public schools in Mexico City. With jet black Indian 
hair and the serious mien of Governor Murphy, he dresses 
tastefully in brown, and occasionally reaches for a popular 
American cigarette. Instead of appearing on the balcony, he 
asked his secretary to convey his greetings to the admirers be- 
low who were seeking union affiliation to better their lot. One 
of them was a Hollywood Indian who gave the Eagle Dance 
in the movie ‘‘Rose Marie.” CTM headquarters is on the 
main artery of traffic in the capital city, occupying the second 
floor of one of the older buildings, but all demonstrations occur 
on the side street and traffic goes on as usual. The front office of 
the chief is barred by secretaries and doors requiring keys to 
open in order to pass from one anteroom to another. It is one 


of the busiest offices in Mexico, not excluding that of a provincial 
governor. Before our interview, Lombardo met with twelve 
employers and employees of the cinemas, and as we left, another 
delegation was waiting. 

With a laugh, he waved aside the Trotsky influence in — 
Mexico. ‘‘We know the things he talks. . . . American agents 
see him frequently, but here it is difficult to make trouble.” 
For some time, Trotsky has been a guest of Diego Rivera, but 
the rank and file have not played the part of a willing host. 

Asked about the Ford factory, Lombardo asked his secretary 
for the latest developments. The factory was closed by the 
labor board sometime ago because of the controversy resulting 
from layoffs. Eight hundred workers are now once more as- 
sembling cars under a new contract. Instead of wholesale dis- 
charges, both sides agreed upon one hundred to be dropped. 
A V-8 sells for five thousand Mexican dollars and business is not 
brisk. The Ford company cannot threaten to close down as it 
did in Kansas City. To do so under Mexican law would mean 
ninety days’ pay to each employee and twenty-five days’ extra 
pay for each year the worker had been employed there. 

There have been few strikes since the oil expropriation. 
Workers are squarely behind the government in its reforms and 
are unwilling to complicate matters. There was a recent lockout 
of textile workers at Puebla, and rayon sweatshops in Mexico 
City, falsely called ‘co-operatives,’ have caused some demon- 
stration of silk workers. Education of leadership for the unions 
is entrusted to the Workers’ University, in which Toledano also 
holds an office. There is a regular session with branch study- 
centers which follow the usual courses of labor history and pro- 
cedure. Leading unions, such as Sugar Workers, Miners and 
Railway Workers, have their own papers, but now a national 
full-size labor paper is being published. It was the dean of the 
summer school of this Workers’ University who recently debated 
the subject of Mexican oil at the Williamsburg, Va., Institute 
with a Standard Oil official. The next day, the executive council 
of the CTM passed a resolution approving his statements. 

Wages are not high—two pesos a day for the average un- 
skilled laborer, the skilled receiving from four to twelve, with 
perhaps 3.50 being the average. As usual, the real wage has not 
kept pace with ‘basic increases and the worker continues to live 
in his one-room ground-floor tenement with hardly any of the 
modern conveniences which should compensate for the disad- 
vantages of life in the city. Begging, petty thievery, and the 
driving of sharp bargains are inevitable concomitants. 

The opposition movement to the CTM is rooted in all the 
traditional petty graft of politics and officialdom which held 
back the cause of the worker so long in Mexico. It broke out 
sharply on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies when a criticism 
was voiced of a speech Toledano recently made in New York 
which seemed to reflect on the army. The army, however, was 
involved only in so far as they allot more for the care of burros 
than the average Mexican peon can earn. Needless to say, he 
was not trying to “foment antagonism between the peasants 
and the national armed forces,’ but the incident shows how 
willing are the old Tory elements to get something started. 

Mexico feels itself in a key position in the conflict between 
fascism and democracy. It realizes how easy it would be for its 
teeming capital, with its fine buildings and art treasures, to be- 
come another Madrid. With thinly veiled semifascistic and 
military dictator governments in Peru, Guatemala, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Cuba and Santo Domingo, the people in Mexico who 
believe in the new day for democracy have no illusions about the 
dangers which might lurk behind the circle of hills which sur- 
round the capital. 

Cedillo is still at liberty, but it is believed that the best 
answer to him is not a firing squad, but the demonstration of a 


-strong government which serves its people-even at the risk of 


alienating some of the traditional support from outside its 
borders. Mexico believes in her destiny enough to play host to 
three important international congresses which will be held in 
September, which will bring such leaders as John L. Lewis and 
Harold Laski. ; 
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UNITARIANS AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 


A Statement by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association 


N the discussion of the attitude which Unitarians 

- should take toward the World Council of Churches 

in view of the basis of membership adopted at 

Utrecht, we should endeavor to see the largest possible 

implications of the present situation, and be prepared 

to think and act in a thoroughly disinterested and 
constructive way. 

As I see it, there are four major considerations to 
be kept in the foreground of all our thinking on this 
subject: 

1. The rising tide of interest in the ecumenical 
movement throughout Christendom is today a fact of 
first-rate importance, and can no more be ignored or 
made light of than, for example, the rising tide of 
fascism. 

2. The reports of the Oxford Conference on Life 
and Work seem to indicate plainly that the real im- 
pulse behind this new interest shall bring to bear upon 
the present social and international chaos the sane, 
healing, redemptive power which is to be found in the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus. 

8. While the basis of membership of the World 
Council is still theological in character, and so framed 
as to exclude those who cannot assent to the particular 
formula used, nevertheless there are strong elements 
within the Council which not only believed that the 
basis of membership should have been broad enough 
to include all who desire to enter, but fought hard to 
carry this conviction into the wording of the new 
constitution. 

4. Unitarians are not alone in believing in a 
nontheological basis for church membership, and 
therefore a nontheological basis for a body like the 
World Council. The total number of liberal Christians 
is so large that the attitude which they take toward 
the World Council might easily prove an important, 
if not decisive, factor in the effectiveness of the Coun- 
cil’s program. 

These considerations suggest that there is now a 
great opportunity for constructive leadership by the 
forces of liberal religion, both within the Churches 
that are commonly called “liberal” and also within 
the Churches which are officially ‘‘orthodox.”’ I be- 
lieve that the world is ready for a genuinely inclusive 
fellowship of churches, based not upon any theological 
dogma or formula, however carefully phrased, but upon 
the simple bond of a common purpose to transform the 
lives of individual men, and the social order in which 
they live, in accordance with the teachings and spirit 
of Jesus. In the face of the world’s need, this is the 
essential and significant criterion of what constitutes 
a Christian. Everything else—important though it 
may be in its place—is secondary. 

The new World Council has not as yet taken this 
inclusive position, but I cannot help believing that it 


must ultimately do so; and I also believe that the 
Churches which are avowedly liberal have a great re= 
sponsibility at this moment. The one thing which 
would immediately and perhaps permanently destroy 
the possibility of their usefulness would be an attitude 
of injured or superior aloofness. The issues at stake 
in our troubled and tormented world are too vast, and 
the opportunity for constructive endeavor is too com- 
manding, for any partisan or sectarian feeling to be 
allowed to control our thinking or our action. 

Specifically, I think there are several things 
which we Unitarians might do at once. I offer them 
as the basis for discussion, but also with the confident 
hope that they may prove to be the basis for a definite 
program of denominational action. 

1. We should at once make known to the officials 
of the World Council our profound sympathy with the 
idea of a working fellowship of all who “profess and 
call themselves Christians,’”’ in the face of a world 
situation which makes a divided Church of Christ a 
tragic anomaly. 

2. We should take the initiative in offering the 
most prompt and energetic co-operation in all that 
part of the program of the World Council which has 
to do with practical human service—not waiting to be 
asked, but hastening to make known our eager desire 
to help. 

3. We should at once take steps toward a mobiliz- 
ing of the liberal religious opinion within the Christian 
tradition—ignoring denominational labels except as a 
starting-point—to the end that the World Council 
may know the strength and the earnestness of our 
united liberalism, and be persuaded to remove from 
its basis of membership all theological barriers, thus 
opening its full fellowship to all who acknowledge the 
leadership of Jesus in the task of making this present 
world fit for the Kingdom of God. 

Such a program involves no surrender on our 
part. It is not a compromise with intellectual hon- 
esty or self-respect. Rather, it seems to me a truly 
liberal way of meeting a critical situation with dig- 
nity and positive good will. I should be glad to hear 
directly from my fellow Unitarians, that I may know 
whether such a program would meet with their ap- 
proval and receive their support. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * 


-UNITARIANS, AGNOSTICS, AND CREEDS 


HE Chicago correspondent whose remarks re- 
T garding Agnostics and Unitarians led us to 
write an editorial, “(Move Over, Ingersoll!’ 
(June 30) fails to see the point of our explanation that 
Unitarianism is a movement at once religious and 
creedless. He writes a letter—printed in this issue— 
in which he attempts to prove that the religious 
situation we described—-brotherhood in action with 
freedom in belief—is impossible, that ‘‘any church” 
has some “assorted beliefs’”’ among its members, but 
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that some doctrine is"necessary for any party, school 
or denomination. Our very name, “Unitarian,” 
is an example of that, he adds. Then he inquires 
what questions would be asked him if he wished to 
join a Unitarian church. His fellow agnostic, Huxley, 
he seems to think, could not have become a member 
of a Unitarian church. He then challenges us to face 
these doctrinal problems and ‘match minds” by de- 
‘bating them. 

But how can we debate when there is no real 
issue? The trouble with our friend—who modestly 
hides a well known name and a legal and literary 
training under his pseudonym—is that he regards 
Unitarianism as being based on a proposition in the 
philosophy of religion. It is not. Unitarianism is a 
going concern: individuals, churches, religious edu- 
cation conferences, meetings of men, women and 
children, co-operating movements with other religious 
bodies in other lands; all interwoven and all working 
toward a common end. 

Our friend thinks we must have a creed and that 
we could only take him into our fellowship after ask- 
ing him test questions. And he feels sure that his 
fellow agnostic, Huxley, would have failed to pass 
the test. Well, that’s the sort of error you fall into 
when you think. One should never think, unless it is 
absolutely necessary. One should remember the 
young: doctor who made a brilliant diagnosis of a 
complex case. An older doctor who heard the diag- 
nosis remarked in scorn: “That’s nothing but a lot of 
thinking!’ Of course there is a time to 
think: it is when you cannot experiment. But our 
friend can experiment. He can say to the next Uni- 
tarian minister he meets, “‘I would like to join your 
church.” He will be asked no creedal questions. 

On the other hand our correspondent remarks 
that even Roman Catholics who hold a very definite 
creed are allowed the liberty of holding varied opinions. 
He implies that that was all we meant when we said 
that we had no creed. The difference, however, is 
that while the Catholic is free in many spheres of 
opinions, he is asked to conform in matters of religious 
and moral doctrine—in “‘dogma.”’ Our friend thinks 
that sooner or later we shall have to assert some dog- 
mas, or at least “propositions,” in a similar way. If 
not, what distinguishes us from the agnostics who 
agree with us on matters of tolerance, truth seeking 
and truth loving? 

We should say that two things separate us—both 
of them easily surmountable. The first is that, as a 
Church, we are the descendants of other Christian 
Churches. We are called Unitarian because our eman- 
cipation from Trinitarian doctrine came when we 
could no longer accept the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus. Whether we or others gave us the name is be- 
side the point. Indeed today many of our churches— 
and voting members of our association at that—refuse 
to use the word Unitarian and call themselves free 
churches or liberal churches: some of them refuse to 
call themselves churches and are legally named “so- 
cieties.” 

The second is that an agnostic may be a truth 
lover and seeker and an active worker for this or. that 
cause. But he functions individually or through this 
or that secular society. We find that we can get 


better results in our own lives—that we can deepen 
our own resources, enrich our own experience, make 
our influence felt more in our communities—by coming 
together in societies or groups. Certain aspirations 
are best expressed when we meet as a group. Some 
of them the group expresses as a whole by singing in 
unison. Just because superstitiously religious people 
once sang foolish songs ought not to prejudice our 
friend against ours because we still call them hymns. 
The writer has on several occasions listened to his 
correspondent speak or read a paper. He was al- 
lowed an hour and he took it—all. Does he now 
challenge us to debate because our speakers take 
about twenty minutes, appeal to emotion and will as 
well as intellect, and name it a sermon? 

What our correspondent is after, of course, is the 
difference between us and other religious bodies and 
nonreligious bodies that is not one of shape or color 
but that is one of function, one that “makes a dif- 
ference.’’ But that difference need not be expressed in 
creedal form. One definition of religion—that of the 
late W. T. Stead—is “‘the union of all who love in the 
interest of all who suffer.’’ Most of our members, we 
suppose, are theistic and would define their own religion 
in theistic terms rather than in those just given. Most 
of us consider that the course of conduct indicated 
by the spirit of love, whether it be love of man or love 
of God, is, just as a result of our historical heritage, 
best expressed for us by the sayings attributed to Jesus 
and illustrated by the acts assigned to him. But we 
are in fellowship with a Church in India, the Brahmo 
Somaj, which finds similar inspiration in the words 
and deeds of Eastern saints with whom we are not 
familiar. But that fact does not hinder co-operation 
between us and our Indian brothers. We recognize 
the spiritual insights of Rabindranath Tagore of that 
Church; Tagore has learned from his contacts with 
us. . 

Cannot our correspondent see that it is the very 
fact that we have no creed that unites us? Creeds 
divide because they breed quarrels over their inter- 
pretation. Our correspondent is enough of a student 
of radical political movements to see that. For ex- 
ample: Marxian socialism begets revisionism, gradual- 
ism, revolutionary communism, Stalinism, Love- 
stonism, Trotskyism (or is that the same as the pre- 
ceding?), Proletarian socialism, socialist labor party, 
and so on ad infinitum, ad nauseam. But the chemists 
and physicists have no set creeds and so they cannot 
indulge in a similar form of reproduction of dissimilar 
chemistries by fission. Of course the scientists have 
one presupposition: the scientific method. 

And if our correspondent means by our “creed”’ 
our presuppositions, we should say that they are: the 
safety of trusting to human reason and to freedom in 
religion, the assurance that men being more or less 
fundamentally alike under their superficial differences 
can agree one with another, can indeed, love one 
another: in other words that a life that shall be human 
and rational rather than animal and impulsive is the 
life proper to man. : 

Or ought we to have called those statements pre- 
suppositions? Are they not rather a set of discoveries 
which we have made and are continuously validating 
through our experiment in free religion? 
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Emerson’s Divinity School Address in 


the 


Perspective of a Century 
Charles E. Park 


Address given by the minister of the First Church in Boston in the Harvard Divinity School Chapel on 


the Hundredth Anniversary of Emerson’s address. 


NE thing we cannot say about Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address is that it is obsolete. It is just 
as timely today as it was one hundred years ago 

today. Dr. John Haynes Holmes reminded us of that 
fact only a few weeks ago. It is a fact that any 
thoughtful man must notice. No matter how familiar 
it may be to us, we can never read this address without 
finding in it a freshness and aptness which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. Curiosity is aroused to in- 
vestigate the secret of this freshness; and curiosity 
finds more than one secret. 

For example, at a first careless reading one might 
say that here is precisely the sort of utterance that 
age would wither, and custom would stale. Emerson 
is nothing if not decided in his statements. He 
makes definite, categorical assertions. There is 
nothing of the guarded and tentative caution of the 
modern scientific temper. He does not step gingerly, 
as though treading on eggs; he walks firmly and 
boldly, as one who is perfectly sure of his ground. 
He is positive, affirmative, uncompromising. In these 
days of slippery hypotheses and treacherous theories, 
we know how dangerous it is for a man to speak in 
such a tone of unhesitating assurance. We have 
learned to feel that to speak so is to invite disaster. 
But on closer examination, we find that Emerson’s 
assertions are the assertions of faith, not of dogma. 
What he gives us are not the short-lived conclusions of 
the mind, or of that part of the mind which we call 
the rationalizing mechanism: they are the certainties 
of the heart. They are the verdicts of the whole man, 
intuitively arrived at. They are supported by a rather 
mysterious authority. They defy the ravages of time 
and change. Before them the mind stands helpless, 
its fragile theories blossom but to die, its timid hy- 
potheses come and go. They cannot disturb the quiet 
certainties that come intuitively to the whole man ex- 
ercising his practical reason. 

It is on this ground of intuition, as a whole man 
exercising his practical reason, that Emerson stands 
and speaks. His words are just as valid now as then, 
and just as forceful to awaken in us as in those who 
first heard them that mood which is above all moods 
indispensable to rich and orderly living: the mood 
of confidence in the ultimate purport of life. Right 
there perhaps we discover the foremost benefit of 
knowing this memorable address: it restores to us 
the mood of confidence in the meaning and worth- 
whileness of life. Of recent years we have lost that 
mood, because we have sought it in the wrong place, 
in the knowledge of the mind, rather than in the 
intuitions of the heart, in dogma rather than in 
faith. We have suffered a relapse of intellectual 
pride,—that endemic disease which is always ready to 
attack mankind. And in this intellectual pride, we 


have sought to know where we cannot know, and to 
prove what we cannot prove. The intuitions of the 
heart have fallen into disrepute; we have relegated 
them to women and children, as something beneath 
the notice of the wise and prudent. And the result is 
simply a repetition of the old discovery, that the 
ultimate verities of our life are hid from the wise and 
prudent and are revealed unto babes. Just as a re- 
minder of the long-established fact that the intellect 
is the servant of the heart, that knowledge can never 
supply the deepest needs of life, but that we must 
learn all over again how to believe without logical 
proof, how to exercise the most desperate and most 
indispensable function of our nature—the function 
of faith—these words of Emerson are as living and 
potent and timely today as they were one hundred 
years ago. 

Again, we find in this address a corrective to 
one of the most insidious dangers that beset the public 
exercise of worship,—the danger of becoming per- 
functory, of merely repeating the words and making 
the motions of worship without feeling the breathless 
purport of those words and motions. Benjamin 
Franklin spoke an uncomfortable truth when he said, 
“Familiarity breedeth contempt.’ Is there a single 
one of us who would not have to make that confession? 
who would not have to admit. there have been times 
when we have worshiped God with our lips while our 
hearts were far from him? or when, like Hamlet’s 
uncle saying his prayers, our words have flown up, 
our thoughts have remained below? Such moments 
cannot wholly be avoided, for we are creatures of cir- 
cumstance, and God is merciful. But they are to be 
guarded against, and Emerson’s words are an effective 
protection. Every sentence is weighted with a living 
reverence; and as we read we become aware that here 
was one who never ceased to feel the awfulness of his 
religious professions. Mrs. Williams tells us that it 
was her husband’s practice always to read, just be- 
fore he entered his pulpit, George Herbert’s poem about 
Aaron clothing himself in his priestly robes. How 
easy it would be to assemble a brief paragraph of these 
sentences to serve as just such a via mecum! 

“Only he can give who has. All religions are 
forms; he is religious. It is the office of the true 
teacher to show us that God is, not was. Dare to 
love God without mediator or veil. Yourself a new- 
born bard of the Holy Ghost, acquaint men at first 
hand with Deity. Be to them a divine man.” 

Such words can never die; their effect on us can 
never fail. And it is in just these properties that we 
discover the secret of Emerson’s survival: his willing- 
ness to have faith; his terrible honesty; his complete 
self-consecration. He wrote in a mood of timelessness; 
and hence his words are always timely. 
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Institute of Religious Education at Asilomar 


Horace Westwood 


The author is minister of the First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


WAS somewhat reluctant about going. The 
church year had been heavy and I imagined that 

I was tired. I felt the call of the mountains and 
wild places in California. The last thing I thought I 
needed (certainly I did not want it) was any further 
stimulation in matters pertaining to religious educa- 
tion. Had I not assisted in directing the church 
school program during the year? Had I not stressed 
its importance in season and out, and had I not sig- 
nified my intention of giving it greater stress in my 
parish ministry when church reopened in August? 
What more should be required of me? Such was my 
frame of mind (I’m now ashamed to say) when my wife 
insisted that I ought to attend and when we left for 
Asilomar on June 20. And though I don’t in the 
least deserve it, I’m now wearing “garments of praise 
for those of heaviness.”’ I went. I saw. I was con- 
quered. 

It seems trite to say that it was a great institute. 
From beginning to end, every moment was inspiring. 

It all began by the coming, last fall, of Rev. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, director of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Association. 
At the institute then held in Berkeley, he suggested 
the idea of a summer institute and promised the help 
of his department. Whereupon a committee was 
formed, made up of representatives from the churches 
in central California, with Mrs. Franklin B. Harwood 
of the San Francisco church as chairman and Mrs. 
Robert J. Trumpler of Berkeley in charge of the edu- 
cational program. All the members of the committee 
worked with a will. Boston sent Miss Frances W. 
Wood as its representative upon the faculty, and the 
committee secured the services of Professor Rol Ben- 
ner (recently ordained into the Universalist ministry) 
of the Department of Philosophy of Occidental College 
and Professor C. E. Rugh of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of California. The general 
feeling, however, was that the institute would not be 
well attended, and that if thirty persons came it would 
be a distinct success. Instead, the enrollment was 
fifty-six and the enthusiasm was correspondingly high. 

Into the success of the institute there entered 
several factors; not the least being the place where 
it was held. 

Asilomar—‘‘Refuge by the Sea’’—is one of the 
beauty spots of California. Situated on the famous 
Monterey Peninsula and adjoining the world re- 
nowned “seventeen mile drive’’ among the sand 
dunes and the Monterey pines, it is one of the most 
bewitching places it has been the writer’s lot to visit. 
Some years ago the national Y. W. C. A. acquired the 
sixty-odd acres as conference grounds. Generous 
givers donated the several buildings (designed by Julia 
Morgan), including a chapel, a general assembly and 
recreation hall capable of holding over a thousand 
people, a spacious dining hall, several residence dormi- 
tories each equipped with its individual lounge and 
open fireplace, various guest houses and a large head- 


quarters building and commodious lounge. In addi- 
tion there is a building with several classrooms for 
small conferences and instruction. For several years, 
all went well, for Asilomar is admirably arranged for 
either small or large gatherings. Then came the depres- 
sion and the Y. W. C. A. operated at a loss, and finally 
had to suspend the venture. For a time, it seemed. 
as though Asilomar as a center of ethical stimulus. 
and spiritual inspiration would cease to be. However, 
there came along two brothers, Paulsen and David. 
Visel, who, seeing its possibilities as a family resort, 
acquired it on a lease with an option to purchase from 
the Y. W. C. A. These two brothers were determined. 
that the resort should not be solely a commercial 
enterprise, but should continue to function as an in-- 
spirational center also, thus preserving on a broader 
scope the tradition established by the Association. 
They are keeping faith magnificently. When I indi-- 
cate that they entertained our conference for five days. 
at a basic minimum rate for the whole period of $12.50 
each, including meals, the reader may draw his own 
conclusion. Meeting at the same time was a confer-: 
ence of Episcopal young people, some one hundred 
and twenty strong. Yet so commodious are the ac- 
commodations that there were no conflicts, and they 
could have taken care of an additional conference or 
two, also. It is not to be wondered at that such a set-- 
ting furnished desirable surroundings. Everyone was 
delighted. I venture the assertion that, for Unitarians 
on the Pacific Coast, Asilomar will become our ‘‘Star 
Island.’’ We shall never own the property, but shall. 
enjoy its privileges without the risks and responsibili- 
ties of ownership. 

The work of the faculty cannot be spoken of too 
highly. Miss Wood as the dean proved a host in her-. 
self. Her patience, spiritual insight and abounding. 
sympathy, not to speak of the worth of her practical 
instruction, endeared her to every delegate. She made- 
each person feel that not only was religious education 
the Church’s greatest responsibility but its highest 
privilege. The church schools in the Bay Region will 
be better schools the coming year because of her visit.. 
Rol Benner, with his apt illustrations, brought illumi-. 
nating insight to his exploration of his general theme. 
on building character patterns in youth through liberal 
religious education. Dr. Rugh, whose general theme 
was the use of psychology in our work, with his flashes. 
of humor and his use of the Socratic method, made us. 
all feel that the appeal to animal psychology was a. 
false criterion in dealing with the human spirit; not. 
only false but scientifically untrue. 

Arthur Foote, minister of our Stockton ae 
Sacramento churches, functioned as chaplain. Each. 
night, as he led the candlelight procession from the. 
general lounge to the chapel and conducted the candle-- 
light service to the sound of the surf, he brought us 
into the Presence Ineffable—a fitting climax to the: 
close of each day. He was also in charge of the gen-- 
eral evening program. One night Miss Wood told. 
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stories, another was a “hymn sing’ with the new 
hymnal, another night Dr. George F. Patterson (a 
welcome visitor) told of his hopes for the Department 
of the Ministry, and the writer, another night, told of 
his early experiences among the lumbermen in North- 
ern Michigan. Following the Star Island pattern, we 
had our “stunt’’ night, with its rollicking laughter and 
fun. 

The young people present gave zest to the whole 
occasion. They entered heartily into the spirit of the 
institute, but held in addition a Y. P. R. U. session. 
This phase of the institute will be greatly augmented 
next year. 

On the last night of the institute, the young 
people held a marshmallow roast in a hollow amid the 
dunes. They talked over young people and our com- 
mon cause, and what they might do. At the close, 
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: 
they built a circular wall of sand around the glowing 
embers. Standing ‘‘shoulder to shoulder’ within the 
circle, all with clasped hands pledged themselves to 
the future as they joined in the good-night hymn, 


“Father, again to thy dear name we raise, 
With one accord our parting hymn of praise.” 


A wonderful conclusion to a glorious week. 

Not the least pleasant of our memories was our 
association with the Episcopalians. We shared the 
dining hall, exchanged rallies and had a common grace 
at each meal. Bishop Parsons, loved throughout this 
whole state, embraced us in his affections. 

We can never be grateful enough to the American 
Unitarian Association in making the institute pos- 
sible. We are resolved that next year the attendance 
will be more than doubled. 


Petersham Celebrates Two Hundredth Birthday 


WO hundred years of church history were re- 
viewed at Petersham when more than 250 per- 
sons gathered to celebrate the two hundredth 

anniversary of the First Congregational Church, 
Unitarian, of that town, on June 10. 

The program, which lasted all day, included a 
morning service, at which Rev. Earl C. Davis, pastor 
of the church, spoke on freedom of the church, the as- 
sociation of its followers, and the covenant they 
signed in 1738. The service was followed by an old- 
fashioned basket lunch and reunion. 

In the afternoon there was an historical program 
in the church auditorium, at which Ernest L. Phillips, 
president of the Laymen’s League Chapter of the 
church, welcomed the congregation, and George B. 
Gale, chairman of the parish committee, read a con- 
gratulatory letter from the Unitarian church of Ber- 
nardston, which will celebrate its two hundredth 
anniversary next year. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, moderator of the Worcester 
Ministerial Association, delivered a message of con- 
gratulation from his parish in Worcester. Ministers 
who sent regrets for being unable to attend included 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Maine, a former 
pastor of the church, and Rev. George B. Spurr and 
Rev. Alfred W. Birks, also former leaders of the 
Petersham church. 

Mrs. Charlotte Wilder Douthit, a descendant of 
Rev. Aaron Whitney, the first minister of the church, 
and Nathaniel Wilder, the first layman to sign the 
church covenant, gave a brief history of the church. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, first paid tribute to the 
late Rev. Robert C. Douthit and to the present min- 
ister, Rev. Earl C. Davis. 

Speaking of the early church, he declared that the 
Congregational churches of New England were 
founded on the freedom of the individual church— 
freedom from government or interference by any 
association or council, and freedom from having the 
minister’s advice thrust upon it if the church was not 
in accord with him. 

He cited the case of Rev. Aaron Whitney and his 
Petersham church during the Revolutionary War as 


the perfect proof of his point. However, he admired 
Mr. Whitney for having ‘a spirit which refused to 
surrender his ancient rights,’’ and emphasized that 
people of today must continue to maintain their 
rights. 

The ladies of the Alliance served tea in the vestry 
following the service. 

In the evening the people gathered once more for 
a final service at which time the Orthodox Congre- 
gational church parish joined its parent church. 

Rev. James T. Carter of the Congregational 
church took for the subject of his address, “Our 
Common Heritage,” and traced the history of Con- 
gregationalism from its beginning in England when it 
meant imprisonment to attend a service other than 
that of the Church of England. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia and Pe- 
tersham spoke of the spiritual aspect of the church. 
Declaring that buildings, ministers and other things 
were important in the history of the church, he pointed 
out that without the history of the “things of the 
spirit” the church would be a relic of the past and with- 
out meaning. 

Speaking of the loss of the third meetinghouse by 
fire, he said that was a mere vicissitude instead of the 
catastrophe that it seemed at the time. The real 
catastrophe would have been the extinguishing of the 
courage of the people, he said. He congratulated 
members of the two churches on their coming to- 
gether in full sincerity to celebrate their common 
background. 

The old pewter communion set made in London 
in 1702 was on display during the day. 

Among the many former residents of Petersham 
who returned for the day was Mrs. Isaac Porter, 
widow of Rev. Isaac Porter, who was minister of the 
church from 1884 to 1887. Mrs. Porter livesgin 
Wellesley and is ninety-four years old. 

Mrs. Douthit gave the following history of the 
church: 

“The first consideration of nearly every new 
settlement in New England was its meetinghouse, 
and in this respect Petersham was not remiss. Plans 
for the meetinghouse, which was also to serve as a 
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town house, were made at the second proprietors’ 
meeting in Groton before a single log cabin had been 
erected here. At that time the building committee 
were instructed to finish the building on the outside 
and to lay the lower floor ‘workmanlike.’ 

“Although finished sufficiently for use in June, 
1735, we find much needed additions were made from 
time to time until the committee was dismissed in 
March, 1747. By then it was necessary to start 
repairing it. 

“The building was forty feet wide and fifty feet 
long, with a twenty-one foot stud. It stood about 
twenty feet west of the northwest corner of the village 
cemetery and faced south. It was without a spire, 
unpainted, and illuminated by windows of small 
diamond shaped glass set in lead. The pulpit, dea- 
con’s seat and minister’s pew were added in 1738. 
About 1745 a row of pews was erected around the 
wall. These were built and occupied by the more 
influential persons of the community. 

“The center space of the meetinghouse was filled 
with long benches on which permanent seats were 
assigned to the inhabitants. As was customary in 
those days, the men and women sat on opposite sides. 
After a while the space occupied by the common 
benches was divided up and individuals were allowed 
the privilege of building pews for themselves at their 
own expense. 

“Because there was no provision made for heating 
the meetinghouse in winter the proprietors’ meetings 
were held in the neighboring tavern and on the Sab- 
bath the women carried footwarmers to meeting. 

“When the first meetinghouse was outgrown by 
the flourishing settlement, the town offered it for the 
courthouse of a new county which was being dis- 
cussed provided Petersham be made a shire town 
within two years. However, Petersham remained 
in Worcester County and nothing came of the offer. 
Later a portion of the building was used in the house 
constructed by one Nathaniel McCarty, which is now 
owned by Mrs. William MacNutt. 

“Probably the first preaching in Petersham was 
in May, 1786, as we find that on June 16 of that year 
Mr. Ephraim Keith was paid ‘fifty shillings a day 
for three days preaching past.’ Ministers were em- 
ployed for short periods and in the summer of 1738 
a committee was instructed to ‘treat with a minister 
in order for a settlement.’ ; 

“In September of that year it was voted at a pro- 
prietors’ meeting to choose Mr. Aaron Whitney, a 
Harvard graduate in the class of 1787, to be the settled 
minister. He was offered a proprietor’s lot and two 
hundred pounds in money as a settlement, and one 
hundred and fifty pounds as an annual salary. Mr. 
Whitney accepted this invitation and was ordained 
in December, 1788. 

“The church was ‘gathered’ in October, 1738, 
with the following fifteen men signing the covenant: 
Aaron Whitney, Nathanial Wilder, Joseph Wilson, 
Isaac Ward, John Oaks, Rebune Farnsworth, Samuel 
Willson, Thomas Adams, Zedekiah Stone, George 
Robbins, Silas Walker, Nathaniel Stevens, James Cle- 
mence, Jonas Farnsworth and Isaiah Glazier. Isaac 
Ward and Thomas Adams were named the first 
deacons in December. 


“Aaron Whitney was the recognized minister for 
nearly forty years, during which time the church seems 
to have been in a harmonious and prosperous condi- 
tion. Then political differences of opinion caused a 
rift between him and a large part of his congregation, 
as he, an ardent tory, continued to preach and pray 
for submission to the British sovereign. About the 
close of 1774 the town voted that ‘they will not bar- 
gain with, hire nor employ the Rev. Mr..Whitney 
to preach for them any longer.’ Mr. Whitney tried 
to effect a reconciliation, but the people refused to 
compromise with him and discontinued his salary. 

“He did not stop preaching, so a committee was 
chosen to put astop toit. This they did by stationing 
Peter Gore, a half breed Indian, at the door of the 
church the next Sunday. Tradition says that he 
wielded a pitchfork. Mr. Whitney did not enter the 
church that morning, and thereafter confined his 
preaching to his own home, where a few sympathetic 
friends gathered to hear him. He died in 1779. A 
few years later, when political wrath had subsided, 
the townspeople erected a monument to his memory. 

“His successor was Mr. Solomon Reed, who was 
ordained here on October 28, 1780. He was a grad- 
uate of Yale in the class of 1775. He was dismissed 
from the church at his own request on June 25, 1800. 

“‘At the time of Mr. Reed’s settlement the church 
was once more united. Regret was expressed for the 
treatment of Mr. Whitney, and his friends came for- 
ward and united in friendly relations with those who 
had been their opponents. 

“In 1780 the matter of a new meetinghouse came 
up, but it was not until near the end of 1783 that any 
definite action was taken by the town fathers. Just 
when this second meetinghouse was completed is 
hard to determine, but it was probably used in 1788, 
although there appears to have been further work 
upon it for some four or five years afterward. 

“Its site on the Common is now marked by the 
flag pole. Tradition says that it was designed by 
Bulfinch, the architect of the State House front and 
the Old South Meeting House in Boston. A bell cast 
by Paul Revere was presented to the church by 
Eleazer Bradshaw, Esquire, of Brookfield. 

“After 1842 this second meetinghouse, after 
being deprived of its spire and bell, was moved to the 
spot where the brick building now stands and fitted up 
for secular purposes. On February 5, 1845, it and the 
town house were burned during one of the worst snow- 
storms and high winds Petersham has ever known. 

“The church played an important part in the 
life of the townspeople. We find in the early church 
records that difficulties between neighbors were often 
brought before the church for peaceable settlement. 

“For more than a year after the dismissal of Mr. 
Reed, the town was without a minister until Rev. 
Festus Foster, an Amherst graduate, was ordained 
in this place January 13, 1802, where he remained 
until November 26, 1817. His ministry covered a 
period of very intense political excitement. Naturally 
the citizens of Petersham took an earnest part and just 
as naturally the minister became involved. How- 
ever, the available records tell us nothing more than 
that about the pastor and the political situation. We 
find that he was dismissed from the church at his own 
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request, apparently because he was not granted an 
increase in salary. 

“The next minister here was Rev. Luther Willson, 
the first Unitarian minister, and he was installed 
June 23,1819. He had studied at Yale and Williams, 
but left the latter during his junior year to take a 
position at Leicester Academy. He went to Brooklyn, 
Conn., to preach, but his liberal views displeased some 
of his congregation. Before he left there some of the 
church members with more definite Calvinistic lean- 
ings had withdrawn and formed their own church, 
even as happened here during his ministry. 

“Here in Petersham, Mr. Willson found the lib- 
eral sort of church for which he was seeking. The 
covenant of the church which was adopted during the 
pastorate of Rev. Festus Foster did not require ac- 
ceptance of the debated doctrines which had caused 
dissension in the Brooklyn and other churches of the 
Congregational fellowship, but left each member to 
follow his own convictions. 

“In 1823 a church of the Calvinistic faith was 
‘gathered’ here with sixteen members. This was the 
Orthodox Congregational Church, and its founders 
were those who could not conscientiously accept Mr. 
Willson’s liberal theology. 

“When Mr. Willson’s pastorate ended in 1834 at 
his own request, he was succeeded by Rev. George 
Noyes, D. D., who remained here six years. He be- 
came known as one of the best Hebrew scholars of his 
time. Far ahead of his contemporaries, one of his 
published pamphlets caused the attorney general of 
Massachusetts to threaten him with an indictment 
for blasphemy. However, this threat was not carried 
out. In 1840 his ability was recognized by Harvard 
University and he was invited to become professor of 
Hebrew and lecturer on biblical literature, which 
position he filled with distinction for many years. 

“In 1842 the legislature passed an act dissolving 
the authority of the town over the church. This re- 
sulted in the payment of about $5,000 to the church 
by the town of Petersham. With this money the third 
meetinghouse was built. The site was thirty feet far- 
ther east than our present building, which it resembled 
on the exterior. It contained only an auditorium. 
The old Paul Revere bell was installed in the spire. 
In 1900 it was redecorated by the descendants of Rev. 
Luther Willson. This beautiful building was destroyed 
by fire on September 21, 1908. 

“The next seventy years saw sixteen different 
ministers settled here for periods ranging in length 
from one year to eight years. Among these ministers 
was Rey. Lyman Clark, who helped to organize the 
Village Improvement Society. Many of the attractive 
shade trees on our Common were set out under his 
personal direction. 

“The first steps toward a free public library were 
taken about the same time. It was during his ministry 
that the name under which the church membership 
was ‘gathered’ in 1738, ‘The Church of Christ in 
Petersham,’ was changed to “The First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian) of Petersham’ in order to avoid 
the implication that those who worshiped elsewhere 
were not ‘of Christ.’ 

“The Rey. Isaac Porter succeeded Mr. Clark in 
1883 and remained until 1887. The land belonging 
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to the parsonage was more extensive in his day than 
now, and he was known for his success in farming it. 

“The week following the destruction of the 
church in 1908 witnessed the most enthusiastic 
parish meeting ever held here. Sufficient money was 
immediately pledged to rebuild the church. The 
mahogany pulpit which was saved from the flames 
was installed in the new edifice. The bell was the 
gift of Mrs. Thomas Rogers and bears the following 
inscription: 


Inscription on the Paul Revere bell, destroyed by fire, 
Sept. 21, 1908: 
The living to the church I call 
And to the grave I summon all. 


This bell is the gift of Ruth Wetherell Rogers to 
the First Congregational Parish in Petersham in memory 
of her father, Captain John G. Mudge. It contains a 
part of the metal of the old bell. 


“The church was first used in March, 1910, and 
was dedicated on June 2 of that same year with 
Dr. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge preaching the sermon. 

“Tn 1912 one of our former ministers, Rev. Robert 
Collyer Douthit, returned to us. In all he was here 
twenty-one years—longer than any other minister in 
the history of our church except Rev. Aaron Whitney.” 

On Sunday, July 3, 1938, new hymn books were 
dedicated to the memory of the late Rev. Robert 
Collyer Douthit, minister of the church from 1898 
to 1902 and from 1912 to 1929. These hymn books 
were given by friends and organizations of the church. 

Rev. Earl C. Davis took for his subject, ‘’Tis 
We Musicians Know,” the last words of the poem 
“Abt Vogler,” by Robert Browning, which he read 
as part of the scripture lesson. 

Mr. Davis spoke first of the hymns and their 
tunes. Based on folk songs, ancient melodies and 
chorals, they express emotions and thoughts that run 
deep below the surface and have their sources in the 
nature of things; they have grown out of the singing 
heart of man. 

The hymns, he declared, are the poetry of the 
race set to music. They express our changing thoughts 
amid the sweeping of human life from generation to 
generation. 

Speaking of Mr. Douthit, he said: ‘While I had 
known Mr. Douthit for many years as one may know 
a colleague, I have become more intimately a friend 
and admirer of him as I have picked up in every 
corner of this community’s life the evidences of his 
ministry and his influence. 

“If I should attempt to put into words the im- 
pression of what this community has told me of the 
life and influence of Robert Douthit, I could find no 
better analogy than to say that it has been a kind of 
folksong of affection and respect that has developed 
into a hymn of praise for his quiet, unassuming fidelity, 
his understanding mind and heart, his unobtrusive 
courage and integrity, his general friendliness. 

“«Tis We Musicians Know,’ says Browning’s 
organist. Like a true musician he picked the notes 
of the community and heard in them a real melody 
of life. This melody he understood, and translated 
it into words of courage and hope, into deeds of 
kindness and friendship.” 
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THE CURSE OF CONGESTION 

The Culture of Cities, by Lewis Mum- 
ford. Harcourt Brace and Company. 

Readers of this review will probably 
already be familiar with Mumford’s cen- 
tral theme: that the modern city, through 
its inordinate size, complexity, and crowd- 
ing, subtracts markedly from individual 
welfare and satisfaction. This point is of 
course well known in the literature of re- 
gional planning and urban sociology; and 
Mumford’s contribution to the subject lies 
rather in the fervor and human interest 
with which he clothes seemingly empty 
generalizations about the high cost of land 
and housing than in originality of analysis. 

Depending on one’s own prejudices 
and predilections, the book might be com- 
pared to Marx writ small or Henry George 
writ large; not, be it hastily added, so 
much through similarity of content or 
logical structure as in the complete Weltan- 
schauung which the book provides. Here, 
‘logically,’ voluminously, convincingly, we 
are presented with an attractive and de- 
fensible patterning of experience which ex- 
plains almost all the thwartings which we 
undergo in our daily lives; and here also a 
comprehensible and comprehensive scheme 
of action is put forward which will enable 
us to remedy these evils. 

The following passage is typical of 
Mumford’s concreteness. He is speaking of 
industrial towns, where, he says, “.... 
one must have all one’s senses blunted in 
order to be happy; and first of all, one 
must lose one’s taste. This loss of taste 
has an effect upon diet; even well-to-do 
people began to eat canned goods and stale 
foods, when fresh ones were available, be- 
cause they could no longer tell the dif- 
ference. The loss of elementary taste- 
discrimination extended to other depart- 
ments than food; color discriminations 
became feeble too, the darker tones, the 
soberer colors, the dingier mixtures, were 
preferred to pure, bright colors and... . 
the pre-Raphaelites .... were reviled 
.... because their pure colors were 
thought ‘unnatural.’ ”’ 

Here is the legitimate exaggeration 
which the popularizer (or the artist) can 
use to drive home a point. And perhaps 
it is not so much exaggeration as percep- 
tion. When one witnesses the hundreds of 
“moderns” who do regard eating as a 
function rather than as a pleasure, when 
one observes the readiness with which 
physicians place people on a ‘‘diet,”’ one is 
inclined to believe so. 

Two major changes in viewpoint are 
necessary on the part of those concerned 
with architecture and city planning before 
the improved city-community which Mum- 
ford foresees can be realized: (1) the plan- 
ning of the house as a shelter for organisms, 
having certain biological needs, and (2) the 
planning of the city as a community for 
organisms, having certain social needs. 


By and large the techniques now exist 
through which the first objective could be 
achieved; and vast strides could be made 
in the direction of the second. As is 
natural with a work so prophetic in charac- 
ter, the cure prescribed is somewhat less 
impressive than the error diagnosed. 
However, there is no question that Mum- 
ford’s contentions are right, although it 


might be well to supplement him by refer- 


ence to some of the drier and more ab- 
stract but more careful works in the field. 
This statement is made as much in the 
nature of a warning as of a suggestion. 
For it is highly probable that there will 
develop a cult of Mumfordites as there de- 
veloped a cult of single-taxers. And it is 
to be feared that indiscriminate accept- 
ance of all the author has to say will de- 
stroy the possibility of genuine worth 
from his more penetrating insights. 

The section on regional planning, for 
instance, neglects entirely, consciously or 
otherwise, certain important technological 
factors, and the section on a “money- 
economy”’ assumes without any real evi- 
dence that the “pecuniary” profit system 
cannot coexist with decent housing and 
city planning. The logic here seems to be: 
The profit system as it is seen at present in 
the United States is a hindrance to good 
housing. Therefore the profit system 
will always prevent good housing. In 
fact, however, certain changes within the 
profit system (such as a law compelling 
federal savings banks to reduce annually 
by a specified amount the value of mort- 
gages they hold on houses over ten years old) 
would achieve a situation within which 
Mumford’s program would be realizable. 
And it is highly likely that his economic 
proposals, if adopted, by destroying the 
free market would take away individual 
liberties with the one hand while his hous- 
ing reforms were granting them with the 
other. 

The book also suffers at times due to a 
parochialism on Mumford’s part. It is 
improbable, for instance, that his descrip- 
tion of sexual modesty in the late medieval 
period is anything more than a description 
of what many New Yorkers would feel 
under the same architectural handicaps. 
And the cosmic applicability of the analysis 
is especially vitiated by the New York 
milieu from which it springs. 

Many evils, attributed to all large cities, 
are peculiar to New York alone. Boston 
suburbs (unlike those in New Jersey), for 
instance, do develop a large degree of 
community sentiment. 

But a review of this book should end as 
it started on a laudatory note; for few 
volumes of greater significance have ap- 
peared in this decade, and it is only because 
the ultimate importance may be great 
that it is necessary to point out its flaws. 

One would like to see ‘“‘The Culture of 
Cities’ made required supplementary 
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reading in all introductory social science 
courses; and every liberal minister surely 
ought to be acquainted with the ideas it 
contains. 
The illustrations are superb, the bibli- 
ography good, and the index inadequate. 
Lewis A. Dexter. 


* * 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF 1938 


Human Affairs: 1938, by Porter Sar- 
gent. Porter Sargent: 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

If Porter Sargent were not the publisher 
of a directory of schools. he could have 
carved a career as a sharper and more 
pungent Arthur Brisbane. Although he 
begins this survey of contemporary ideas 
with a number of educational articles— 
including excerpts from commencement 
addresses—he soon begins to box the com- 
pass of human endeavor and error—from 
industry and finance to psychopathology 
the author ranges with equal zest if not 
with equal authority. 

Much of Mr. Porter’s comment is on 
magazine articles published during the past 
year, and some of it is through the medium 
of books of the year which he reviews. 
The consequent fragmentariness of the 
treatment—with the small type in which 
the book is printed as a further factor— 
suggests that most readers will not try to 
read the work consecutively but turn to it 
in odd moments. 

The reader who is curious or concerned 
about the way things are going could do 
worse than query some of Mr. Porter’s 
assertions—the importance from a schol- 
arly point of view of the work of Count 
Korzybski, for example—put the book 
away for five years, and take another look 
at it. Tntdie 

* * 


“THE URBAN SCENE”’ 


Social Action: July 15. Urban Scene, 
by Margueritte Harmon Bro. Council for 
Social Action of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 10 cents. 

A pocket-sized magazine would be a 
strange shelf-fellow for Lewis Mumford’s 
“The Culture of Cities’? reviewed on this 
page, but Mrs. Bro’s delightfully written 
and illustrated pamphlet really does sup- 
plement Mr. Mumford by illustrating the 
urban field as a field for Christian culture. 
With a picture on every page and the 
statistical material arranged in the form 
of pictorial charts, this book will probably 
be a revelation to the very people who have 
lived for years within a block or two of the 
scenes here photographed. The thesis of 
the book is that “in the city where people 
are crowded so closely together, where the 
steadying hand of nature is not easy to 
reach, where noise tends to obliterate 
serenity and haste to defeat progress, the 
church has the triple duty of being a wise 
and detached observer of society, an unre- 
lenting leader of forces against evil, and 
the continually renewed inspiration of the 
human heart.” © Leds 
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Star Island Religious Institute Features Demon- 


stration Sunday School Class, Lectures, 


Two Miracles 


The Religious Education Institute 
brought about 250 people to the Isles of 
Shoals, of whom 150 were new Shoalers. 
Nature gave new and old alike a wet in- 
itiation: but the spirit, even of the small 
children, triumphed over the wet weather, 
and, for that matter, so did the body: 
nobody caught cold and nobody seemed 
to let the rain interfere with their getting 
around. 

The feature of the week was undoubtedly 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs’ demonstration class 
of about fifteen children of from nine to 
twelve. With the co-operation of Mrs. 
Alice C. Heriot, New York, a teacher of 
biology, and Miss Nina Christie, art in- 
structor, Columbia Boys’ and Girls’ School, 
New York, Mrs. Fahs gave a series of 
lessons in which the children followed their 
first-hand experience in studying the 
marine life of the Shoals with readings in 
“Beginnings of Life and Death,” by Mrs. 
Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. (Beacon 
Press.) R 

A limited number of teachers were al- 
lowed to ‘“‘sit in” on the class, the condition 
being that they endeavor to act as if they 
were pieces of furniture. The inevitable 
self-consciousness of children whose reac- 
tions to a situation were being watched by 
adults was reduced to a minimum by a 
frank explanation of why the adults were 
there. “Beginnings of Life and Death,’ 
which gives the scientists’ story of creation 
and a number of the mythical accounts of 
the process, is written to cover a year of 
Sunday school work. Mrs. Fahs concen- 
trated on the scientific account. On a 
rainy afternoon the whole class went over 
to Appledore, where they searched for 
marine life, and it was here that the two 
miracles occurred—minor ones, to be sure, 
but not so bad for such a critically-minded 
church as ours. One small child found a 
seven pointed star fish which Professor 
Jackson of the University of New Hamp- 
shire experimental station said was the 
first to be found in the work of the station, 
and which he requested to be allowed to 
keep as a living specimen so that he could 
see whether any offspring were also seven 
pointed. The other miracle was the dis- 
covery by another child of a species of 
sponge hitherto unknown in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The children brought their specimens 
back for observation and turned their 
classroom in Gosport into a miniature 
laboratory. 

Then, on the basis of their own explora- 
tions, Mrs. Fahs explained to them what 
the scientific method was: they themselves 
were acting as scientists when they 
searched for life and watched what living 
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beings did. Or rather, Mrs. Fahs did not 
explain but asked a minimum number of 
questions in order to have the explanation 
come from the mouths of the children them- 
selves through their own thinking. Her 
method was really the extension of the 
democratic principle to children. The 
experiences—in this case of gaining knowl- 
edge through observation and experiment 
—were the children’s own experiences, 
the generalizations from them must 
equally be the children’s own. In the old 
Socratic figure, Mrs. Fahs simply acted as 
the midwife of the ideas, seeing that mis- 
understandings and irrelevancies did not 
interfere with the ideas being brought into 
the open. 

At first sight this might not seem to dif- 
fer from a course in biology. The actual 
difference, however, is in orientation, and 
would be more apparent in a class whose 
activities were not confined to a week of 
time. However, even in this fragmentary 
course the issues of life and death as seen 
in rock pools on the Shoals were brought 
into relation with those issues as they are 
faced by man in his thinking and soul- 
searching moments. 

The technical courses, for which credit 
was given, included ‘‘Understanding the 
Old Testament,’ by Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn; “The Relation of the Church 
School to Social Service,’”’ by Rev. Robert 
T. Weston; ‘‘Principles of Education,’”’ by 
Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl; ‘‘Pre-School 
Materials and Methods,” by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Manwell; “Junior High School and 
High School Materials and Methods,” by 
Mrs. Florence Klaber; “Story Telling and 
Dramatics,” by Mrs. Mary Russell; 
“Handwork and Craft Methods and Ma- 
terials,’’ by Miss Nina Christie; and round 
tabe conferences by Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler and Jess Ogden. 

The two lecture courses of most general 
interest and inspirational value were those 
of Rev. Payson Miller of Roxbury, Mass., 
who dealt with “‘Religion and the Growth 
of the Mind,’ and Rev. Laurance R. Plank 
of St. Louis, who canvassed the function 
of the church in bringing inspiration. 

Rev. Julius Krolfifer, who preached the 
initiatory sermon for the institute, also 
gave the chapel talks throughout the 
week. 

The argument of Mr. Miller’s lectures 
was as follows: 

Properly to understand religion one 
must distinguish between religion and re- 
ligions. Religion is an “orientational as- 
piration”’ of man; it is man’s desire to know 
what he is, what the world about him is, 
and what he ought to do about it. Re- 
ligions are the various expressions of the 
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religious aspiration; the various answers 
man has given to questions about his own 
nature, the nature of reality about him, 
and about his duty. 

Every man has a religion; that is, every 
man makes some adjustment to the totality 
of reality. But some religions are better 
than others. Everyone coming to Star 
Island makes some sort of adjustment to 
the place. Some make that adjustment on 
the basis of only such knowledge as is 
unavoidable; others make that adjust- 
ment on the basis of knowledge syste- 
matically sought and daily increased. So 
in religion, some people make their ad- 
justment to the totality of reality in a lazy 
and indifferent way; others do it on the 
basis of a seriously sought and constantly 
increasing knowledge. The latter are not 
content with proper adjustment to the 
grosser realities, but seek an understanding 
of those realities which seem to lie deeper. 
They are thus led into a study of that 
which seems to be beyond or above physics, 
into metaphysics. 

In other words, it may be said that re- 
ligion has two elements: a feeling for 
wholeness, and a desire for mental growth. 
Some religions destroy religion by encas- 
ing the mind in doctrinal molds. It is 
the function of religious education to nur- 
ture both elements of religion. The feel- 
ing for wholeness, if properly nurtured, 
leads one constantly to seek order in his 
inner life and in the world about him. It 
is natural to believe that mental growth 
will minister progressively to the establish- 
ment of order. 

Religious people always want to pro- 
ceed from where they are to where they 
believe they ought to be. The study of 
great religious personalities strengthens 
the belief in the worthwhileness of growth. 
The Bible, and other similar literature, is of 
value in teaching religion in so far as it 
offers stimulating answers to the basic 
questions of religious people, and sets forth 
inspiring examples of religious conduct. 

When we consider the mind we find 
that we cannot know what it actually is. 
There is nothing we know in terms of 
which we can describe it. The nearest we 
can come to it is to say that it resembles 
electricity. Nor do we know what exactly 
is the relation between mind and body. 
Our best approach seems to be to recognize 
that mind and body together constitute 
an organism; that there is an increasing 
tendency to believe that mind is more 
central to the organism than the body; 
and that while we cannot know what mind 
is, we can partially understand how it 
functions. 


The Elements of Mental Life 
We will see readily that there are five 
major drives in the organism: the elemental 
drive for survival, the desire for free 
creative activity or play, the urges arising 
out of the fact expressed classically in the 
book of Genesis, ‘‘male and female created 
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he them,” the wish properly to organize 
one’s life with other persons, and the 
fundamental “orientational aspiration’ of 
religion. The religious person will respect 
the innate relevance of each of these drives 
to his personality, and will seek such a 
balance among them as will bring to pass 
the establishment of inner and outer order. 
The best discussions of these drives are to 
be found in Professor Keller’s book, ‘‘Man’s 
Rough Road,” and in Sheldon’s ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy and the Promethean Will.” 

The religious person, earnestly seeking 
both mental growth and an _ increased 
awareness of wholeness, will discover two 
other significant aspects of mental life. 
He will discover the value of systematic, 
that is scientific, search for facts, and of 
systematic reasoning about facts, and of 
basing action upon such systematic pro- 
cedures. He will discover further that the 
life of men may somewhat generally be 
divided into chronological periods as fol- 
lows: Babyhood, ‘The Questioning Age,” 
“The Big Injun Age,’’ Adolescence, Period 
of Maturation, Second Adolescence, Ma- 
turity and Senility. While recognizing 
the value of standards, he will see that 
natural developments may from time to 
time require a certain lenience in the 
application of standards to individual 
lives. 

Turning to the learning process, it must 
be noted that in every mind which strives 
to learn there is already a certain content, 
and that everything coming into the mind 
is interpreted in terms of that content. 
No two people will react in the same way 
to the same words. 


Phases of Religious Life 


Laboratory studies of learning have 
shown three consistent phases in the 
process: noticeable growth through active 
endeavor, a plateau period of no improve- 
ment, a sudden very marked and unex- 
pected improvement. Here we have the 
key to an understanding of the lives of 
mystics and a guide to a technique for re- 
ligious living. The mystic’s periods of 
dryness and exaltation correspond to the 
alternating periods of improvement and 
nonimprovement, in the learning process, 
and the moment of eestasy corresponds to 
the time of sudden, very marked improve- 
ment. In both the laboratory accounts 
and the biographies of mystics, there is ex- 
pressed a feeling that an outside power has 
entered into life. What happened was 
that experience suddenly became unified 
into a satisfying pattern. It is somewhat 
as if the pieces of a jig-saw puzzle over 
which one had labored long and toward 
the solution of which there had latterly 
seemed to be no progress, suddenly fell into 
a perfect pattern. 

Those who have such experiences speak 
of inspiration and revelation, and the 
question of whether, at the moment of 
mystical experience, new knowledge en- 
ters the mind is a pertinent one. We can 
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best approach an answer to the question 
in the following manner: let us suppose 
that we have lying upon a plot of land all 
the materials necessary to build a house. 
We then build a house. Do we have some- 
thing new? We had all the materials, down 
to the last nail, before, but now we have a 
house. The house we note is a pattern 
imposed upon the materials. The religious 
person will say that in the house we have 
something new to us and to other people, 
but the possibility of it has always been 
present. 

Religious people will say that experi- 
ences of wholeness, of perfect unity under- 
lying such diverse experiences as great 
joy and great sorrow, are possible because 
there is an underlying unity in all reality 
to which we commonly apply the name 
God. The nature of this unity cannot be 
known but it is at least something like our 
minds, whatever else it may be. The re- 
ligious person will then see the need of 
alternating periods of conscious search 
for truth with periods of quiet waiting for 
that power within us, “not our own,” 
which works for good, and from which the 
impulses of life have come, to bring unity 
to experience and thereby reveal its pres- 
ence. Religious people today must not 
make the mistake often made in the past, 
of accepting a satisfying mystical experi- 
ence as a permanent stopping place; it 
must be a spring board for further growth. 


* * 


IOWA-NEBRASKA CONFERENCE 


The fifteenth annual conference of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Young People’s Religious 
Union was held this year at Pine Lake, 
Iowa, from June 12 to June 18. 

Rev. E. Burdette Backus of Des Moines, 
Iowa, gave the morning talks, urging his 
listeners to create their own philosophy 
of life by the use of their own intelligence; 
that to be a little skeptical of traditional 
doctrines is a healthy condition for both 
the mind and the body. He concluded the 
series by expressing hope in our increasing 
world mindedness as shown in art, litera- 
ture, music and science, in contrast to the 
attitude of those who feel they are the 
chosen people. 

The afternoon discussions were led by 
Rev. R. Lester Mondale of Evanston, III. 
His general theme, “‘Facing Reality,’ was 
carried out by lecture, discussion and dem- 
onstration. 

Other speakers at the conference were 
Rey. E. A. Worthley of Iowa City, Iowa, 
who spoke on the Hitler Youth Movement; 
Rev. Robert S. Miller, Omaha, Neb., on 
the Brook Farm and social experimenta- 
tion; Miss Helen Barnard, Y. P. R. U. 
representative from Boston, Mass., who 
spoke on the aims and activities of the 
national Y. P. R. U.; and Rev. Laurance 
R. Plank, St. Louis, Mo., who closed the 
conference with two talks on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of the Future.” 

This year the conference employed two 
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girls from the Home Economics De- 
partment of the University of Nebraska to 
handle the meals, and the experiment was 
more than successful. Newspaper pub- 
licity brought gratifying results. <A 
monthly publication is to be brought out, 
sponsored this year by the Omaha Y. P. 
R. U. A movement is under way to ob- 
tain a permanent camp where a complete 
summer program can be carried out. 
Taps on a clarinet was instituted and 
found to be more conducive to slumber 
than a bugle. 
Poise 


* * 


LAKE ERIE CONFERENCE 


The Lake Erie Conference, held at 
Camp Fitch, N. Springfield, Pa., June 17- 
19, drew more than 120 delegates repre- 


. senting Unitarian and Universalist churches 


in Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, 
Girard, Jamestown and Pittsburgh. Most 
of the planning and arranging of the pro- 
gram and recreation was done by the 
young people, under the able direction of 
Rey. Chadbourne A. Spring of Cleve- 
land. 

At the first gathering of the delegates, 

at five o’clock on Friday, Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland spoke on “If I Were 
Twenty Again.” His talk was followed by 
animated discussion. The evening pro- 
gram was very full, beginning with the 
wedding, at sunset, of Miss Shirley Rob- 
ertson and Robert Owen of Pittsburgh, 
who for several years have been enthu- 
siastic members of the conference. 
’ Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn in his 
opening address told vividly of the condi- 
tions of some of the Danube cities as he saw 
them on a recent trip. A get-acquainted 
party, with stunts by the various delega- 
tions, an astronomy lecture by Earl Sabin 
of Erie, and a camp fire completed the 
evening. 

An impressive candlelight service, con- 
ducted by Peter Samson, national Y. P. 
R. U. representative, was held on a grassy 
plot under the stars. 

On Saturday Dr. Lathrop gave two talks. 
In the morning he held the group for more 
than two hours with his discussion of “‘Per- 
sonality and Personal Problems,” and the 
questions that were fired at him afterward. 
He outlined briefly the various types of 
personality and the clashes that are apt 
to arise between different types. In the 
afternoon he discussed marriage and the 
physiological, psychological, economic and 
social problems associated with it. 

The Sunday morning sermon was given 
by Rev. John A. Leininger of Jamestown, 
Nog. : 

Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, James Meermans, Pittsburgh; 
vice presidents, Jack Lynes and Allan 
Stern, Cleveland; secretary, Doris Jean 
Phelps, Detroit; treasurer, Jack Baldwin, 
Detroit. : 

A. Byks 
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Family Circle 


THE FRIEND SEEKS LIGHT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Since you honored me by commenting 
on, and trying to correct, my “typical’’ 
but ignorant notion of Unitarianism and 
its precise place in the bewildering array 
of churches and denominations, may I 
not beg for a little more light? Several 
articles and letters in recent issues of The 
Register show plainly that my mistakes 
and misapprehensions are quite common 
even in your own religious community or 
denomination. 

You tell me that people may unite on a 
religious basis that “‘is not one of belief, 
but one of attitude toward life.” You add 
that I should find in the Third Church in 
Chicago plenty of assorted beliefs. I am 
aware of the latter fact, but we find as- 
sorted beliefs in any Church, not excepting 
the Catholic. People attend churches for 
all kinds of reasons—sociability, fellow- 
ship, music, eloquence in sermons, etc. 
But, after all, certain intellectual concepts, 
theories, doctrines, are indispensable to 
any school, or party, or denomination. 
The very word Unitarian is significant and 
denotes dissent from the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The phrase, “an attitude toward 
life,” is too vague to serve as a basis for 
any form of union. I knew a Catholic 
whose attitude toward life was the same 
as mine—and I am an agnostic. I could 
not, however, share certain beliefs of his, 
and these made him a Catholic. He was 
unable to sympathize with, or understand, 
my total rejection of revealed religion, of 
the dogma of divinity of Jesus, of the 
claim of the pope to infallibility in essen- 
tial matters of faith. In politics and in 
economics, we saw eye to eye. In religion, 
there could be no talk of ‘“‘moving over,” 
although on certain occasions I sat in his 
pew to enjoy what is called religious or 
sacred music. 

I fancy that your attitude toward life 
is not substantially different from mine. 
Yet you are a member of the Unitarian 
Church, and I am not. If I wanted to 
join, what questions would be put to me 
by the editors, ministers and other spokes- 
men of Unitarianism? 

“There is no difference which does not 
make a difference,’ says William James. 
What makes the difference between the 
agnostic and the Unitarian? It is not 
enough to be tolerant, humane, truth- 
seeking and truth-loving. Huxley was all 
these things, yet he was not a member of 
the Unitarian Church. He could not be, 
because of certain beliefs he held, and be- 
eause of the rejection by him of certain 
other beliefs. 

The objection to labels, tags, rigid classi- 
fications, is not unnatural. But it is not 
realistic. You do not do away with species 
and subspecies by ignoring them. There 
are families, genera, species and sub- 


species in beliefs and doctrines. Men will 
fight for beliefs and ideas. No attitude 
toward life has ever led to a serious fight 
until an issue was definitely joined, that is, 
until some proposition was affirmed by one 
school and denied, or questioned, by 
another. 

In my opinion—not at all humble—you 
can render the cause of truth, reason and 
honesty great service by starting and en- 
couraging a candid discussion of the fun- 
damentals of Unitarianism, of the Uni- 
tarian case against orthodox schools on 
the one hand, and against agnosticism 
and atheism on the other. 

Most religious writing is misty, obscure 
and full of windy generalities. Spencer 
called the ideas of these writers pseudo- 
ideas. They sounded like ideas, but in 
fact were empty and virtually meaningless. 
Ours is an age of confusion and cynicism. 
Let us boldly proclaim our beliefs and 
“match minds.”’: Let us set an example of 
sincere thinking and clear, candid writing. 

One of Your Chicago Friends. 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


The summer conference of the Student 
Christian Movement was held at Camp 
O-At-Ka, Sebago Lake, Maine, from 
June 13 to 20, with an enrollment of 325. 

Each day was opened with morning wor- 
ship led by Dr. Howard Thurman in the 
Birch Chapel by the side of the lake. This 
was followed by a series of addresses on 
the permanent and universal values of the 
Christian faith by Rev. Char es W. Gilkey, 
dean of the chapel, University of Chicago. 
The conference then met in small groups to 
discuss sections of the New Testament 
having a bearing on the address of the 
morning. Each morning was closed with 
an hour of leadership training. 

Dr. Everett M. Baker, executive vice 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, led a discussion on the religious 
basis of democracy—pointing out that 
only on the basis of a religious view of man 
and the sanctity of the individual was 
democracy possible at all—and presided 
at a panel on labor and industrial manage- 
ment during which Laurence Appley of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company spoke 
for management and Alfred Baker Lewis, 
secretary of the Socialist Party of Massa- 
chusetts, spoke for labor. 

The discussion on “‘What’s Wrong with 
the Economic Order?’ was led by Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter. 

Norman Thomas discussed international 
relations. Miss Helen Morton spoke on 
“Racial Prejudices’? and Luther Tucker 
of the World Student Federation, who has 
just returned from China and Japan, spoke 
on the war situation in the Orient. 

Dr. Russell Ames Cook of Harvard was 
direetor of music. 


. * 
FIRST SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
INSTITUTE 


On the mountain acreage of the Barton 
School was conducted the first Southern 
California Institute of Liberal Religious 
Education. The Bartons, congenial, tal- 
ented people, shared freely of everything at 
their command for the comfort and en- 
joyment of the group. The institute was 
the combined endeavor of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches in Southern 
California; and over forty church school 
leaders and ministers registered for the 
entire session of five days (June 26-July 2). 

Miss Frances W. Wood, field secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
served as dean and conducted a course in 
methods. Through her gracious and able 
leadership she won a distinct place in the 
hearts of the group; and on every hand the 
hope was expressed that she could return 
for the 1939 institute. A course in social 
and economic structure was presented by 
Dr. Edward P. Morton, professor of law 
at Los Angeles Junior College. He em- 
ployed the Socratic method in his classes, 
and demonstrated a genius for reducing 
intricate matters into clear, practical 
terms. Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, of the 
School of Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California, lectured daily on the 
philosophy of religious education, and 
presented in his inimitable way the latest 
developments and findings in character 
research. 

Four evening programs brought to the 
institute demonstrations of techniques in 
various aspects of church school leader- 
ship, as follows: “Group Singing” (Hal 
Crain, choir master, First Unitarian 
Church, Los Angeles); “Story Telling’ 
(Miss Wood); “Drama Construction’’ 
(Dr. Sheldon Shepard, First Universalist 
Church, Los Angeles); and “The Book Re- 
view” (Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Santa Barbara). Rol 
Welbourn Benner, interim minister of 
Throop Memorial Church (Universalist, 
Pasadena), was chaplain; and each day 
closed with a brief candlelight service. 

The group generated a fine spirit of 
fellowship, with an abundance of informal 
music, folk dances, and taking turns on 
“the penance crew” (i. e., dishwashing). 
Much credit is due to Dr. Ernest Calde- 
cott, First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, 
to George D. Morgan, Los Angeles, chair- 
man of arrangements, and to Miss Flora 
J. Turner, Pasadena, secretary-treasurer, 
for the careful and successful planning of 
details. 

Plans are already under way for the 1939 
institute. In anticipation of a doubling 
of registration, a beautiful hillside as- 
sembly site is to be developed. With the 
experiences of the first institute as a back- 
ground, and with the unanimous enthusi- 
asm of its members, we look forward to 
next year with high expectation. 

R.W.B. 
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ROWE CAMP ANNIVERSARY 


Many friends in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, Campers, ex-Campers, and directors 
of the Rowe Camp Corporation, gathered 
in the Henry Preserved Smith Memorial 
Church at Rowe, July 10, to celebrate the 
completion of fifteen consecutive annual 
Rowe Camps. The first began July 6, 
1924, and was a venture conceived by Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Wellman, then of 
Deerfield, and carried through by them for 
nine years. 

Mr. Wellman and Rev. Arthur Schoen- 
feldt, successor to the former, conducted 
the worship service; Mrs. Helen Bailey 
Parsons of Amherst, member of the first 
six Camps, led the singing and rendered 
two solos; James Newlands, a Camper for 
many years and organist, was at the organ, 
and the sermon, ‘‘The Positive Message 
of Liberal Religion,’ was given by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Barneveld, N. Y., who was 
coworker with Mr. Wellman the first eight 
years at Rowe. A heartiness and joy per- 
vaded the gathering, such as has character- 
ized all Rowe Camp meetings. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Wellman 
gave an address which the directors had 
designated as the official story of the found- 
ing and early years of the Camp. It was 
followed by a showing of 80 stereopticon 
slides, made to illustrate the address. 
John C. Lee, president of the Corporation, 
presided and gave a short historical paper 
concerning Rowe and its contribution to 
strong sterling character. Candlelight 
service, in the little church that stands to 
hundreds of Campers as their ‘‘shrine 
among the hills,” closed the day. 

Monday’s conference, ‘‘Looking Back,” 
brought a host of. messages, greetings, 
from ex-Campers. from all over the coun- 
‘try, as well as happy reminiscences from 
the many present. Five had come who 

_were present in 1924. 

A second conference on ‘‘Looking For- 
ward,” led by Albert Pleydell of the ’28 
Camp and now of New York City, was 
most spirited in suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the Camp property, in 
projects for the Rowe Alumnae Associa- 
tion, and in planning for a Founders’ 
Memorial Building as the next big project. 

From its meager beginning, Rowe Camp 
has steadily grown. It now owns Bonnie 
Blink cottage, enlarged at three different 
times; increased land-holdings, double 
the original water supply and, in place of 
the early tents, eight solid, airy, wooden 
cabins. From the original Camp of forty, 
the Connecticut Valley Camp now aver- 
ages about sixty, while the Worcester 
Federation of Young People, the Connect- 
icut Valley Alliance and the Bay Shore 
Federation follow on with their Camps. 
A year before Rowe Young People’s Camp 
was started, Rey. Anita T. Pickett, then 
summer. minister at Rowe, dreamed of a 
school of religious education to be held 
amid the delightful surroundings of Rowe, 
perhaps on the church parsonage property. 


Now after seventeen years the dream has 
begun to materialize, for this summer the 
Department of Religious Edueation of 
the American Unitarian Association held 
at the Camp its first. successful Rowe 
Institute! 

Years ago our beloved Thomas Elliott 
of Lowell sent a contribution to Mr. 
Wellman for his project. “If I am father 
of Star Island as they say I am,”’ he wrote, 
“then I want to be grandfather of Rowe.” 

For the anniversary farewell, the crowd 
gathered in a big circle containing mem- 
bers of the five groups now using Rowe 
Camp. As spokesman Mr. Wellman said: 
“Rowe Campers all (naming the groups), 
may Rowe Camp long continue to grow and 
to serve and to remain a shrine among the 
hills of Rowe.’ The years then were 
repeated by all—1924-’25-’26-on through 


738. The Rowe Camp cheer followed and. 


Auld Lang Syne. “This anniversary 
stands adjourned until 1948’—and all 
was over save the memories and happiness 
in the hearts of us all. 

eis 


SOUTH WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, the Conven- 
tion superintendent, wished to find someone 
to follow up his church school canvass here 
and see what could be done at reviving the 
Universalist church, he turned to the same 
man who had answered his community 
canvass last year at the old Unitarian- 
Universalist church of East Montpelier 
Village. Just as, in 1937, Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder, of Montpelier, did an unusually 
good bit of work for the liberal cause, so 
he is building well in the same direction at 
the church here. Already the response is 
encouraging, and when Mr. Yoder leaves 
another young man will be ready to follow 
for the remainder of the summer season. 
Dr. L. C. Cornish -has spent some time 
in town as a summer visitor. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Preston Bradley recently observed 
his twenty-sixth anniversary as pastor of 
the People’s Church of Chicago. This 
church has had one of the most successful 
years in its history. Dr. Bradley had 
his busiest commencement season, giving 
twenty-one commencement addresses for 
high schools and colleges. He preached 
the baccalaureate’ sermon for . Antioch 
College and gave the commencement ad- 
dress for Lake Forest College, which con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Dr. and Mrs. Bradley 
spent some time at their summer home, 
Arden Lodge, Tower, Minn., before leav- 
ing for Europe. He is to speak in Holland, 
England and Ireland, and will visit the 
continent. 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, 
N. J., has taken up flying lately and is now 
a licensed pilot. 


Joseph T. Salek is studying this sum- 
mer at the University of Mexico City. 


ARTHUR SHRIGLEY 


Lansdowne, De'’aware County, Penn- 
sylvania, a suburb of Philadelphia, was the 
home of Arthur Shrigley, who died on 
Friday, July 8, 1938. Less than a mile 
from the center _of the town was an old 
dump which for years had gathered refuse. 
Mr. Shrigley was an artist, a landscape 
gardener and by profession an architect. 
He was also one of the most thoughtful 
and kindest of men. He bought the dump, 
gave employment through several months 
to men who otherwise would have been on 
relief, cleaned out the refuse, and then with 
pool, running water, trees, shrubs, flowers, 
open air fireplace and picturesque shelter, 
transformed the area into a garden of rare 
beauty for the free use of all who cared to 
profit by it. When the work was done, 
within the last year, he presented it to the 
county, whose commissioners accepted it 
on condition that they be permitted to call 
it Shrigley Park. 

Such was the man who was one of the 
wisest and most devoted Unitarians of our 
generation. Passing through the valley of 
Baca, he made ita place of springs. The 
wilderness and the solitary place were glad 
because of him. Mr. Shrigley was a Uni- 
tarian of the strongest convictions and with 
no sectarian spirit believed that the world’s 
life would be greatly enriched by a wide 
extension of Unitarianism. His Unitari- 
anism was of the historic type, and was 
marked by tolerance, faith, honesty, good 
will toward men, and above all by personal 
service. He was a worker for a just and a 
kinder world. Being very modest, he 
took office reluctantly, preferring to be a 
worker in the ranks. He was an extraor- 
dinarily effective and influential worker. 
The Ambler School of Horticulture, the 
Octavia Hill Association, the Darby 
Library, the Joseph Priestley House, the 
movement for better housing in Phila- 
delphia, philanthropies and schools of 
various kinds, all found in him their 
strongest and most useful man. 

He was an ideal Unitarian layman, 
was not once absent from his church when 
it was humanly possible to be present, in 
twenty years, was the architect of the 
beautiful Joseph Priestley Chapel of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, of 
which he was a member, a trustee and at 
one time treasurer, and was always gener- 
ous with the most valuable gifts, intelli- 
gence, enthusiasm and personal devotion. 
He found especial pleasure in his associa- 
tions with the men of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, of whose national council he 
was a member. He often said that they were 
the grandest body of men whom he knew. 
He died from a brain tumor, a strangely 
inappropriate disease for one whose brain 
was always vigorous and healthy, but 


.his heart remained uncorrupted to the 


end. 
He did his part in transforming dumps 
into gardens, which is the best form of 


. Unitarianism, 
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SUMMER SERVICES 


Duxbury. The First Parish of Dux- 
bury is holding services throughout Aug- 
ust. Rev. Robert T. Weston will preach 
on August 14; Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy on 
August 21 at 4 o’clock in the afternoon— 
this being Ancestors’ Sunday—and Dr. 
Charles R. Joy on August 28. 

Woodstock, Vt. A special series of 
summer services was arranged again for 
this year in the historic Universalist 
church here, by the executive secretary 
of the Vermont and Quebec Unitarian- 
Universalist Convention. Through July 
the Sunday morning preachers have been 
Rev. James L. Dowson, Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach and 
Dr. H. L. Canfield. Through August they 
will be, successively, Dr. L. 8. McCollester, 
Dr. S. B. Snow, Dr. C. R. Skinner and 
Dr. C. H. Pennoyer. Dr. R. C. Dexter 
was in town a few weeks ago. 

* * 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The Summer Bulletin of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice contains an 
introduction by the new president, Rev. 
Dale DeWit of Hollis, N. Y. Mr. De- 
Witt urges all the members of the Fellow- 
ship to have a part in the effort to sustain 
democracy in our American life against the 
forces which are undermining it. He 
stresses the importance of the increasing 
of the membership of the Fellowship so 
that its growth will continue, and particu- 
larly urges that groups in different com- 
munities affiliate with the Fellowship. 

The Bulletin offers the program for 1938- 
89, which is built around action for peace 
and democracy. Action Committees which 
have been appointed are Democratic Peace 
Action, Democracy and Civil Liberties, 
Democracy in Industry and the Profes- 
sions, Democracy and Education, De- 
mocracy and the Co-operative Movement, 
and Democracy and Youth. 

The new officers of the Fellowship elected 
at the annual meeting in May are: Presi- 
dent, Mr. DeWitt; treasurer, Mrs. Beatrice 
Wadleigh; secretary, Rev. Joseph T. Salek; 
corresponding secretary, Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton; regional vice presidents, Rev. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Dr. Ernest Caldecott, 
Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, Rev. Ed- 
win H. Wilson, Harold Klock, Rev. Her- 
man A. Newman, Rev. Herbert A. Higgin- 
botham, Larry Davidow, and Rev. How- 
ard Matson. These officers constitute the 
executive committee. 

Resolutions passed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fellowship are given in the 
Bulletin and include thanks to Rev. Payson 
Miler for his co-operation with the Fel- 
lowship when he was acting editor of 
The Christian Register; a statement sup- 
porting the efforts of the Czechoslovakians 
to maintain their existence as a democ- 
racy; a resolution on upholding civil 
liberties; a call to all citizens to maintain 
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the principle of the separation of the 
Church and the state; a resolution favoring 
embargo on aggressor nations; a resolution 
urging that chairs of social ethics be es- 
tablished in the seminaries where Unitarian 
ministers are trained. The resolutions 
included greetings to other independent 
social fellowships, and affiliation with 
Religion and Labor Foundation, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and the 
United Christian Council for Peace and 
Democracy. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice now has nearly three hundred 
members, having greatly increased the 
number in the past two years. 


* * 


REGIONALISM IS DEVELOPING 


The sixth annual Charmian Powwow 
for young people of high school age in All 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., was 
held at the Monterey Inn, Charmian, Pa., 
June 23-26. This year for the first time 
young people were in attendance from 
other churches of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference—Philadelphia and Lancaster. 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian of Wilmington, 
Del., Rev. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, 
Pa., and Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington were the conference leaders 
on the general subject, ‘““Keeping Sane in 
a Mad World.” The attendance num- 
bered exactly fifty. One interesting feae 
ture was a visit to the Gettysburg battle- 
field, where a brief service was held and 
Lincoln’s address read. The service on 
Sunday morning was arranged and con- 
ducted by the young people, with a brief 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.25 per day, 


or $7.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 
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talk by Elmer Stewart of the Washington 
church, and an offering for the work of the 
Red Cross in China. Laurence C. Staples, 
executive secretary of All Souls’ Church, 
directed the Powwow, in many respects the 
most successful of the series. Next year 
it is hoped to make it even more fully a 
conference enterprise. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


e «+ e¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring ‘‘hotel room” reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests, 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Life Gets More and More Compli- 
cated 


The Animal World (London) tells us that 
the British government has “approved gas 
masks for use on stock animals such as 
horses and cows, but could not cope with 
the protection of pet animals like dogs and 
eats.” Looks as if English pet lovers will 
have to stick to gold fish and guppies—or 
are poison gases soluble in water? 

* x 
Everyone Happy Except the Goose 

And speaking of dumb animals reminds 
us of the picture on the cover of a con- 
temporary whose caption puzzled us: 
“Jack Miner Releasing a pair of mission- 
ary geese.” But it seems that texts and 
other evangelical matter are tagged to 
the legs of the geese; the birds fly north and 
the Indians and Eskimo shoot them: and 


find sustenance for soul as well as body. 
* * 


Campus Notes from a Midwest College 


Relayed by a student minister: The pro- 
fessor of psychology who is lecturing on 
“Learning and Memory” changed a class 
session to an earlier hour and then forgot 
toshow up. Among public lectures offered 
to summer students who live and will live 
and struggle in the future in such places as 
Ypsilanti and Battle Creek are “Disci- 
pline Through the Art of Flower Arrange- 
ment,” “The Tea Ceremony,” “Insect 
Listening,’ and “The Siberian Land- 


scape.” 
* * 
“Knowledge the Wings Wherewith 
We Fly to Heaven’”’ 


The above subjects seem to have irri- 
tated this student minister, for he next 
went gunning through the university cal- 
endars, etc., and as a result informed us 
that doctoral degrees had just been con- 
ferred on the writers of a dissertation on 
“Cerebral Circulation Prevailing During 
Sleep and Hypnosis”—perhaps the induc- 
tion of sleep is a sore spot in the minds of 
young ministers—and “A Study of the 
Development of Prehension in the Northern 
Colored Infant.”” We must ask Mr. Rut- 
ledge, our official color photographer, 
whether Kodachrome would help in dif- 
ferentiating northern colored infants. 

a * 


Eligible for the Same C I O Union 


Dr. H. Mosley, Bishop of Southwell, 
England, as quoted by TheLondon Express, 
told the following story to a convention of 
teachers in England, and the tale is relayed 
to us by M. A. G.: 

“When I was rector of Poplar I was 
called to the bedside of an old coster- 
monger who was very ill. His wife met me 
at the door and took me inside to see the 
old man. She said to me, “The trouble is 
that ’e ’as lost ’is ’oller. Y’see, ’is trade is 
like yours—it’s all ’ollering.’ 7 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Sociat anu Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Associati 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers _ 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
OCTOBER 7-9, 1938 


at 
THE NICHEWAUG INN 
PETERSHAM, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. First Church and 
Second Church uniting for summer services. Sunday 
morning service at ll a.m. Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
D. D., will preach August 14. Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, 
D. D., will preach August 21. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. August 14, 
Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., New Haven, Conn., 
will preach. August 21, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
D. D., will preach. 

MILTON, MASS. At 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning during the summer. A short service (with 
sermon) in the Little Church. Preacher, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Note the earlier hour. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9 a, m. to5 p.m, Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon, 


FIRST PARISH IN WESTON.—Foundedin1698. 
Has never missed a Sunday service. Located on 
Weston Common 13 miles from Boston on Boston 
Post Road, Route 20. Sunday morning service at 
10.45. Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., Minister. Visitors 
welcome. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


